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the poorest, adjustment. Of these, three were rated A, four fell in group B, five in C,
eight in D, and six in E. Although the judgments were -subjective in character, they
are believed to be fairly reliable.                                                                         . &
Among factors related to good adjustment, it is evident, neither intelligence quotient
nor chronological age showed any significant correlations. Seventy-five per cent of
the girls were found to be poorly adjusted in contrast to 41 per cent of the boys.
Mobility from school to school apparently had some bearing on the results. No one
with the A rating changed schools more than once, while in the E group the number
of school transfers ranged from four to nine. In contrast, regularity of school attendance
showed only slight relationship to good adjustment. Placement in special classes for
the subnormals evidently had a deleterious influence on many pupils. Economic
status had no bearing on the process of rehabilitation.
Miss Olin (1930, p. 158) remarks: 'The fact that these twenty-six dull-normal
children were 'problems* when first examined indicated their emotional condition.
When studied in connection with home and school situations, it was found that the
. periods of disturbance were associated with specific and observable factors in that
environment. A removal or improving of the situation was directly associated with
improvement in the adjustment of the children."
The other study (see Blackey, 1930) had to do with the afterschool careers of
fifty children who had attended a special class in a Massachusetts city during 1927,
1928, and 1929. There were twenty boys and thirty girls, and the intelligence quotients
ranged from 58 to 79. According to certain agreed-upon standards of successful social-
emotional adjustment, thirteen children "made an unquestionably acceptable adjust-
ment," sixteen were rated as "satisfactory,*' twelve as "poor," and nine as "failures.**
Blackey (1930, p. 178), in conclusion, notes the following important features of her
findings:
"i. Intelligence was not a factor in social adjustment.
"2. The girls were somewhat more successful than the boys.
"3. Economic sufficiency of the home, although not an absolute determinant of
success, was undoubtedly an aid to it.
"4. Parental attitudes were an extremely important factor in the degree of adjust-
ment attained by the children.
"5. Desirable personality traits very definitely contributed to success; and, since
economic sufficiency and favorable parental attitudes determine personality to a large
extent, all three of these were judged to be vital factors in adjustment."
Though no final conclusions can be drawn from these small samples,
the results are suggestive and should engender caution regarding the
older view that little Or nothing may be done to improve the social-
emotional adaptation of the moron and dull-normal types of individuals.
A study made years ago by Fernald (1919) of the aftercareers of 646
feeble-minded individuals discharged from the Massachusetts State School
at Waverly demonstrated that a very considerable percentage of these
men and women made fairly adequate social-emotional adjustments to
the outside, world True, some did not make good; but a sound majority
of them did.